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Brief Notes 287 

A New Babylonian Parallel to a Part of Genesis 3 

Babylonian parallels to parts of the story of Genesis 2 and 3 
have been known for some years. For example the creation of 
man from the dust of the earth by Yahweh is parallelled by the 
creation of Engidu from clay in the first tablet of the Gilgamesh- 
epic. The account of Adam and Eve eating of the forbidden 
fruit and so failing of immortality is in a way parallelled by the 
Adapa myth in which Ea by deceit prevented Adapa from eating 
of certain food and thus failing to obtain immortality. 

Other elements of the Biblical account are now made accessible 
to scholars in the second tablet of the Gilgamesh epic published 
by Langdon (S. Langdon, The Epic of Gilgamesh, Philadelphia, 
1917). In the Biblical story Adam and Eve ate of the forbidden 
fruit, became conscious that they were naked, after which 
Yahweh made for them coats of skin and clothed them. It has 
been recognized by several scholars that the forbidden fruit was 
probably sexual intercourse (cf. the writer's Semitic Origins, p. 
93 ff.). In col. ii of the tablet published by Langdon, Engidu, 
whom the goddess Aruru had created from clay, is represented 
as a wild man who consorted with animals. He was nude, his 
body was covered with hair, and he was utterly uncivilized. A 
hierodule of Ishtar went to him, threw aside her garments and 
displayed her charms. Engidu was won from the company of 
his animals and cohabited with her for six days and seven nights. 
The hierodule then persuaded Engidu to return with her to 
Erech, and, before the poem tells of the start for the city, we 
read (col. ii, 27 ff.) : 

She stripped off one garment 
She clothed him with it; 
With another garment 
Herself she clothed. 

As in the Biblical story, knowledge brought by a realization 
of sex was followed by the assumption of clothing. We thus 
have another element of the Biblical narrative supplied by Baby- 
lonian story. 
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